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Preface 



There is widespread awareness that there is a very 
substantial gap between the educational achievement 
of the White and the Black population in our nation, 
and that the gap is as old as the nation itself. 

This report is about changes in the size of that 
gap, beginning with the first signs of a narrowing 
that occurred at the start of the last century, and 
continuing on to the end of the first decade of the 
present century. In tracking the gap in test scores, the 
report begins with the 1970s and 1980s, when the new 
National Assessment of Educational Progress began to 
give us our first national data on student achievement. 
That period is important because it witnessed a 
substantial narrowing of the gap in the subjects of 
reading and mathematics. This period of progress in 
closing the achievement gap received much attention 
from some of the nation’s top researchers, driven by 
the idea that perhaps we could learn some lessons that 
could be repeated. 

Next, there are the decades since the late 1980s, 
in which there has been no clear trend in the gap, 
or sustained period of change in the gap, one way 
or another. While there has been considerable 
investigation of the gap that remained, little advance 
in knowledge has occurred as attention was directed to 
alternating small declines and small gains, interspersed 
with periods of no change. 

Paul Barton and Richard Coley drop back in time 
to the beginning of the 20th century when the gap 



in educational attainment started to narrow, and 
bring us to the startling and ironic conclusion that 
progress generally halted for those born around the 
mid-1960s, a time when landmark legislative victories 
heralded an end to racial discrimination. Had those 
things that were helping to close the gap stopped, 
or had they been overshadowed by new adversities 
that were not remedied by gaining equality before 
the law? Unfortunately, no comprehensive modeling 
by researchers is available that might identify and 
quantify the culprits, nor is it likely that there will 
ever be. The authors draw on the knowledge base that 
is available, from whatever schools of scholarship 
that have made relevant investigations, whether 
they be historians, or sociologists, or economists, or 
practitioners. Barton and Coley explore topics that 
remain sensitive in public discussion in their search 
for answers. 

A lot of suspects are rounded up, and their pictures 
are posted for public view. Ultimately, readers will 
have to turn to their own good judgment. The report 
informs the judgments that have to be made, for 
there is no escaping the fact that failure to re-start 
progress is an unacceptable and dangerous prospect 
for the nation. 

Michael T. Nettles 

Senior Vice President 

Policy Evaluation and Research Center 
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Introduction 



The nation’s attention has been — and remains — 
riveted on the persistent Black- White gap in the 
achievement of our elementary and secondary school 
students. Each year when the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) releases “the 
nation’s report card,” the front-page news focuses on 
whether scores are rising or falling and whether the 
achievement gap is changing. Speculation is rife as 
to whether any change is some indication of either 
the success or failure of the No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB) Act and other efforts in our local-state-federal 
education system. 

The nation’s efforts to address the achievement gap 
have a long history. Expectations increased with the 
Brown v. Board of Education desegregation decision 
in 1954 and with passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) in 1965, which 
focused on the inequality of school resources. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 spiked optimism for progress 
in education and in society at large. And most 
recently, NCLB was purposeful in its requirement to 
“disaggregate” the average achievement scores of state 
accountability programs to expose the inequality that 
had to be addressed. 

This report is about understanding the periods of 
progress and the periods of stagnation in changes in 
the achievement gap that have occurred over the past 
several decades. We try to understand what might 
have contributed to the progress as well as probe the 
reasons that may account for the progress halting, in 
the hope of finding some clues and possible directions 
for moving forward in narrowing the achievement gap. 

We will focus on three periods of history, but 
not in chronological order. The first is the decades 
of the 1970s and 1980s, when NAEP reported large 
reductions in the gaps in reading and mathematics 
scores. Second, the report will focus on the period 
from about 1990 until 2008, when the gap wobbled 
around a generally straight trend line, although scores 
of 9- and 13-year-olds generally rose overall. And third, 
the report will take a more expansive view, beginning 
early in the 20th century, in an attempt to understand 
the impact of a variety of factors on changes in the 
gap. These factors include information on educational 
attainment, employment and earnings, child well- 
being, the family, neighborhoods and the effects of 



concentrated poverty and deprivation, lack of social 
capital, and intergenerational mobility. 

The research and data available to draw on differ 
depending on the period we are examining. The first 
period was important because there was a substantial 
decline in the gap, and it might be possible to learn 
something that would help to further close the gap. 
This period was the focus of several prominent 
research efforts that found largely similar explanations 
for a portion of the gap closing. A number of 
seemingly plausible explanations beyond those 
identified by this research provide a list of potential 
topics that might have had a role. One example is the 
minimum competency testing movement of the 1970s 
and 1980s when the gap was narrowing. Another was 
the reduction in average class sizes that was occurring 
during this period. There were several others. 

However, nothing was established that was definitive 
one way or the other. 

For the period when progress stalled, we report 
on a variety of available evidence. It is, of course, 
difficult to frame an inquiry into why change was not 
occurring, as compared with the two prior decades 
when there was a reduction in the gap. We report 
about a major book on the achievement gap by a 
dozen or so distinguished scholars that was started 
when the gap began to narrow again, only to find 
that it had stopped narrowing by the time the book 
was published. 

The most extensive discussion in the report was 
triggered by an examination of a much longer time 
frame (and before test data were available). This 
examination begins around 1910, when the gap in 
educational attainment began to close, and documents 
how this progress came to a halt for those born after 
1965. The report examines what history and social 
science have to offer in understanding this alarming 
fact. There have been no systematic research studies 
directed at this period, as there were for the period of 
progress during the 1970s and 80s. 

Anyone looking for a smoking gun as to why 
progress halted, establishing dead certainty, will not 
find it in this report. Having posed the question of 
why progress halted, we hope to urge the research 
and policy communities to put this question high 
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on the list of priorities, and encourage funders to 
make the resources available. We have presented a 
substantial body of data, descriptions of important 
developments, and scholarly viewpoints that we think 
have considerable relevance to the question. We hope 
that, as a result, readers will be much more informed 
about the possible range of answers. 

Given the magnitude of the question, and its many 
dimensions, we would not presume that we could 
develop a comprehensive research framework or 
program that would provide definitive answers, 



although we hope that scholars and think tanks 
might take this on. Our modest objective is to help 
an interested and thoughtful reader to come to some 
judgments of their own; the research community 
does not have a monopoly on insight, and the policy 
machinery will continue to run. 

For a reader with limited time, or wanting to know 
enough to decide whether to invest time in reading the 
whole report, there is what amounts to a “report in 
brief” in the last section, titled “Adding It Up.” 
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What NAEP Tells Us About the Achievement Gap 



Although achievement gaps have stubbornly persisted, 
their magnitude has changed — sometimes a little and 
sometimes a lot — over the period since NAEP began 
its assessments in the early 1970s. The NAEP data 
have provided a window on the gap and is the major 
source of nationally representative achievement data. 



NAEP data reveal that there were four relatively 
distinct periods in reading and mathematics 
achievement. Figures 1 and 2 show trends in average 
reading and mathematics scores for White and 
Black students at ages 9, 13, and 17 since NAEP 
was first administered. 



Figure 1 

Trend in NAEP White — Black Average 
Reading Scores 



Figure 2 

Trend in NAEP White — Black Average 
Mathematics Scores 
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Figures 3 and 4 provide a summary view of the gap 
by tracing the trends in the actual gap between the 
average score of White and Black students at each age 
level. In reading, we can track the trend from 1971 
through 2008; in mathematics, the trend line runs 
from 1973 through 2008. 

The four periods can be characterized as follows: 

1) From the early 1970s until the late 1980s, a very 

Figure 3 

Trend in the White — Black NAEP Reading 
Score Gap 






large narrowing of the gap occurred in both reading and 
mathematics, with the size of the reduction depending 
on the subject and age group examined. For some 
cohorts, the gaps were cut by as much as half or more. 
In reading, for example, a 39-point gap for 13-year- 
olds in 1971 was reduced to an 18-point gap in 1988. 
For 17-year-olds, the gap declined from 53 points to 20 
points. In mathematics, the gaps also were narrowed 
significantly, especially for 13- and 17-year-olds. 

Figure 4 

Trend in the White — Black Mathematics 
Score Gap 






Source: B.D. Rampey, G.S. Dion, and RL. Donahue, NAEP 2008 Trends in Academic Progress (NCES 2009-479), National Center for Education Statistics, Institute of Educational Sciences, 
U.S. Department of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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2) During the 1990s, the gap narrowing generally 
halted, and actually began to increase in some cases. 

In reading, for example, for 13-year-olds, the gap 
increased from a low of 18 points in 1988 to about 
30 points at the end of the 1990s. In mathematics, 
the gap rose steadily during the decade of the 1990s, 
particularly for 13- and 17-year-olds. 

3) From 1999 to 2004, the gap begins to narrow 
again, with the largest reductions occurring in reading. 

4) Between the 2004 and 2008 assessments, there is 
little change in the gap in mathematics; in reading, the 
gap narrows somewhat for 9- and 13-year-olds. 

In summary, most of the progress in closing the 
achievement gap in reading and mathematics occurred 
during the 1970s and 1980s. Since then, overall 
progress in closing the gaps has slowed. With the 
exception of the 2008 gap in reading for 9-year-olds, 
the size of the gaps seen in the late 1980s has never 
been smaller. 

This report focuses on these periods and on 
what research does and does not tell us. It seems 
particularly important to understand what was 
happening during the period when the gap narrowed 
in the 1970s and 1980s to see if we can discover useful 
information to help guide future efforts. 

Drawing on the existing body of research and 
adding some data ourselves, we summarize what 
that information reveals, with a reasonable degree 
of certainty, about some explanations for the large 
gap closing in the 1970s and 1980s. Overall, much 
of what has happened over the past four decades, in 
terms of explanation, remains a mystery when probed 
with statistical tools such as multivariate analysis — 
although what we have learned is important. What 
we have is somewhat of a whodunit detective story 
without a clear whodunit ending, although we have 
identified some “persons of interest.” 

In an effort to gain some understanding of trends 
in NAEP scores and gaps, the report provides a larger 
picture of relative educational attainment and school 
achievement since the Reconstruction Era, drawing 
on decennial census data for the years of school 
completed, and for high school and college 
graduation rates. 

A search for answers pushes us beyond what 
hard quantitative multiple regression analyses can 



establish. The report draws on new data available from 
longitudinal surveys on early childhood development 
that can be used in future work. It expands the 
nature of the inquiry by looking at the function of 
whole neighborhoods — the “villages” that nurture 
children and contribute to their development and 
learning. It also draws on historical and sociological 
perspectives on supposedly race-neutral policies that 
had unintended consequences, as well as policies that 
have delivered as intended. It traces the impact of 
large forces on families and the well-being of children 
— for example, recessions, urban renewal, the location 
of highways that split neighborhoods apart, and public 
housing policies that shape the environments in which 
children develop. 

Further, we examine the effects of concentrated 
poverty and deprivation on generations facing these 
challenges and see a stalling of the progress in 
intergenerational mobility in the Black community. 

We also examine the role that families and family 
structures have on children’s achievement and 
well-being, and describe the steep upward trend in 
fatherless families that is an obstacle to closing the 
achievement gap. We then discuss the plight of Black 
males — not an unrelated matter. 

The first period of large gap reductions, in the 
1970s and 1980s, has been the subject of considerable 
scientific inquiry, involving some of the nation’s most 
noted education researchers using databases and 
methodologies that permit making strong statements 
about how much the gap closing was due to some 
specific factors — but still account for only about 
one-third of it. Findings among the several major 
studies were generally similar. 

However, comparably solid research for the later 
period when there were small and irregular changes 
in the gap is not available. We do have, however, 
substantial information about developments that are 
related to academic achievement from a variety of 
academic disciplines and perspectives. Together, we 
believe this increases our understanding of reasons 
for the halt in progress, although there can be no 
scientific parsing as was done in research in the 
earlier period. Our intent is to provide information 
to those who want to think about this important 
matter, and to suggest areas for further data collection 
and analysis. 
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Narrowing Gaps: The Period of Progress 



In some cases, the research presented below on 
why the gap narrowed during the 1970s and 1980s 
is extensive and conclusions are reached. In other 
cases, the factors identified as having an influence 
seem plausible, but a close examination either rejects 
them completely or finds them still plausible but with 
weaker or inconclusive supporting evidence. 

Family and Demographic Changes 

Researchers have agreed, at least since James Coleman 
and colleagues issued the famous mid-1960s report 
Equality of Educational Opportunity, that conditions 
in families have very much to do with student 
achievement. Over the years, questions have arisen 
about how much these family factors, and other 
before-school and out-of-school factors, affect student 
achievement as compared with school quality. 

The first major effort to understand the sharp 
narrowing of the achievement gap was carried out 
by a team of researchers at the Rand Corporation led 
by David Grissmer. The researchers used a complex 
set of methodologies to draw on two of the major 
longitudinal surveys that provided in-depth data about 
families and student achievement. Readers with an 
in-depth interest can go to the study itself, 1 but we 
will skip to the findings. 

On examining the large gap narrowing from 1970 
to 1990, Grissmer and his colleagues measured the 
impact of the following factors: the education of 
the mother and father, family income, whether the 
mother was working, the mother’s age at birth of the 
child, the number of siblings, whether the mother 
was single or manned, and whether the parent(s) 
were Hispanic, Black, or White. In mathematics, 
these changing family characteristics accounted for 
about a third of the gap narrowing between Black and 
White students.* In verbal/reading score gaps, these 
factors accounted for somewhat less of the narrowing. 



However, the analysis left about two-thirds of the gap 
narrowing unexplained. 

Several comprehensive studies, using various 
methodologies and data sources, have been conducted 
since then, including additional work by Grissmer. 2 
Although the amount of change varied somewhat, the 
basic findings of the 1994 studies were confirmed, and 
the analysis was extended to other factors that might 
be involved. 3 Although the additional studies identified 
some factors that seemed likely, they were unable 
to conduct original empirical analyses and were not 
able to add to the explanations for gap reductions. 
These studies all reached the same conclusion that 
improvements in the circumstances of minority 
families relative to White families made a sizeable 
contribution to reducing the gap. However, as with the 
earlier study, about two-thirds of the gap narrowing 
remained unexplained. 

There were, of course, limits on the data available 
for these early studies. There was an absence of 
school-level data in some cases, and in the statistical 
technology that came into use more recently to 
examine school-level data in concert with out-of- 
school characteristics. 

What Explains the Rest? 

Of necessity, researchers looking for explanations of 
the gap closing relied mostly on standardized test 
scores as an indicator of school quality. When trends 
in school quality improvement are examined to 
explain the rise in minority student achievement that 
exceeded the rise in majority student achievement, it 
is important to remember that the available test score 
changes were the basis for conclusions about changes 
in student achievement — as a proxy for the results of 
efforts of both schools and students. Daniel Koretz has 
addressed this limitation in a recent book. 4 



1 David Grissmer, Sheila Nataraj Kirby, Mark Berends, and Stephanie Williamson, Student Achievement and the Changing American Family, 
Santa Monica, CA: Rand, 1994. 

* Put differently, the set of factors explained a third of the gain for Black students and none of it for White students. 

2 Christopher Jencks and Meredith Phillips (Eds.), The Black-White Test Score Gap, Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1998. See 
Chapter 6: “Why Did the Black-White Score Gap Narrow in the 1970s and 1980s?” 

3 For a summary of all of the studies since the 1994 study by Grissmer and his colleagues, see Mark Berends and Roberto V. Penaloza, 
“Changes in Families, Schools, and the Test Score Gap,” in Katherine Magnason and Jane Waldfogel (Eds.), Steady Gains and Stalled 
Progress: Inequality and the Black-White Test Score Gap, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2008. 

4 Daniel Koretz, Measuring Up: What Educational Testing Really Tells Us, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2008. 
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Grissmer and his colleagues addressed the hurdles 
that must be cleared in explaining the large proportion 
of the narrowing gap that is not accounted for by 
demographic and family variables. The hurdles are 
high, particularly in isolating changes specific to a 
particular period. Here is the challenge they pose: 

First, the hypothesized cause must be either 
empirically linked to test scores or at least 
plausibly linked to having an influence on 
test scores. Second, the factor must have 
significantly changed for youth who were 
14 - 18 in 1970/1975 versus those who were 
14 - 18 in 1990. Third, it must have affected 
Black and Hispanic scores significantly but 
had essentially no impact on non-Hispanic 
White scores. Fourth, it must be a factor that 
would not be reflected through changing 
family characteristics . 5 

To search further, one must take a step back, form 
reasonable hypotheses, and put them to the test — but 
trend data must be available so that time periods can 
be isolated. It is a tall order. Rand researchers point 
out other challenges, as well. For example, child health 
and nutrition programs might have differentially 
affected minorities, but some of that effect may 
already have been picked up by other family variables 
used in the prior analysis. Such is the challenge of the 
research required. 

Fortunately, David Grissmer, Ann Flanagan, and 
Stephanie Williamson searched for explanations and 
the results were published in the book previously 
referenced. 6 In further exploring the answer to why 
the achievement gap narrowed, we draw on this 
chapter, in addition to still later work by Grissmer and 
colleagues, a report by the National Research Council, 
the work of Ronald Ferguson, a recent Russell Sage 
Foundation book, and some analyses of our own. 

Investment in Early Education and Nutrition? At the 
top of the list of factors that may have contributed 



to progress in closing the gap are the federal 
government’s investments in Head Start and Title I 
of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA). Evaluations of Head Start, over its long 
history, have reported positive results. Title I, an even 
larger program, involves some 5 million children in 
14,000 school districts. The positive effects of Title 
I were established in a congressionally-mandated 
evaluation carried out in 1975. 7 However, these 
positive results were tied to the early grades, with 
effects being “virtually nil by the sixth grade.” 

Fade-out effects also were found in Head Start. 8 

In identifying possible factors influencing the 
gap narrowing that occurred at ages 13 and 17, it is 
useful to examine the level of financial investment 
over the relevant period as compared with investment 
in the period after the narrowing stopped. By 1970, 
the combined Head Start and Title I budgets were 
1.7 billion (in 2002 dollars), and rose to 3.9 billion 
by 1980, and to 5.3 billion by 1985. However, the 
total investment continued to rise to 5.9 billion in 
1990, to 10.3 billion in 1995, and to 13.8 billion in 
2000. These funds went to feed infants and children 
who might have gone hungry, and research is clear 
that such deprivation has an impact on learning and 
cognitive development. The Department of Agriculture 
investments in nutrition programs also are of interest. 
That investment was 3 billion in 1965, and accelerated 
continuously to 1 1 billion by 1990 and 23.4 billion by 
2000. 9 Since federal expenditures on disadvantaged 
students have steadily increased during both the gap- 
narrowing and gap-widening periods, this does not, 
in the aggregate, appear to be a factor (see Figure 5). 
Of course, we do not know whether these funds did or 
did not reach Black children in a way that would have 
produced a differential effect. The fact that we cannot 
attribute the large achievement gap declines to these 
programs does not mean that students did not benefit 
from them. 



5 Grissmer et al., 1994. 

6 Jencks and Phillips, 1998. 

7 Launor F. Carter, “The Sustaining Effects of Compensatory and Elementary Education,” Educational Researcher , 13, 7, August - September 
1984. 

8 Drawn from a review of the evidence contained in Jerald David Jaynes and Robin M. Williams Jr., A Common Destiny: Blacks and American 
Society, National Research Council, Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 1989, p. 346 - 347. 

9 National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1995 and 2002, Tables 63, 64, and 264, respectively. 
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